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WHAT; after all, is the essence of the artistic life,
the artist's ideal ? I think the reason why it is so
often misconceived and misunderstood is because
of the fact that it is a narrow path and is followed
whole-heartedly by few. Moreover, in England at
the present time, when we are all so tolerant and
imagine ourselves to be permeated by intelligent
sympathy with ideas, there seem to me to be hardly
any people who cpmprehend this point of view at all.
There is a good deal of interest in England in moral
ideals, though even much of that is of a Puritan
and commercial type. The God that we ignorantly
worship is Success, and our interest in moral ideas
is mainly confined to our interest in what is suc-
cessful. We are not in love with beautiful, imprac-
ticable visions at all; we measure a man's moral
intensity by the extent to which he makes people
respectable and prosperous. We believe in an
educator when he makes his boys do their work
and play their games; in a priest, when he makes
people join clubs, find regular employment, give
up alcohol. We believe in a statesman when he
makes a nation wealthy and contented. We have
no intellectual ideals, no ideals of beauty. Our
idea of poetry is that people should fall in love, and
our idea of art is the depicting of rather obvious